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The significance of the news 
this week lies not so much in 
the headlines themselves as in 
the potentialities that they sug- 
gest. Possibly the most reveal- 
ing document of the period is 
Winston Churchill’s talk, broad- 
cast from London last Sunday. 
Churchill’s statement that Brit- 
ain had at no time more than 
30,000 men in North Africa 
(against Italy’s 250,000) is a 
stunning admission of England's trans- 
port weakness. With 2 million men 
under arms, and virtual control of the 
Mediterranean, British war lords cer- 
tainly would have moved additional 
troops to this danger spot if they 
could have spared the transports to 
do so. That Gen’l Wavell was able to 
work a military miracle does not alter 
the fact that his precarious position 
was one of necessity rather than 
choice. 

This forthright British admission 
(probably made to speed up American 
participation) following the rapid 
overthrow of Yugoslavia and the Brit- 
ish-Greek defeat, must have had its 
effect upon Turkey. Though Britain 
has just landed a second contingent 
of troops in Iraq, at Turkey’s back 
door, British prestige has unquestion- 
ably suffered in Turkey. And the sit- 
uation is further aggravated by 
prompt Nazi action in occupying 
Samothrace, Lemnos and other Greek 
islands uncomfortably close to the 
Dardanelles. Turkey—wary and wait- 
ing—has called up 8 additional classes 
of reservists. 


What Next?—There’s pretty general 
agreement that Germany plans a giant 
pincers movement against the Suez 
canal; one arm being, of course, the 
German-Italo column now in North 
Africa. As to movement of the other 
arm: British profess to believe Nazis 
will use the present Greek islands 
and Italian Dodecanese string, off 
Turkish coast, as stepping-stones to 
Syria and Palestine, thus skirting 
Turkey and, for time being, respecting 
her neutrality. We doubt the practica- 
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bility of this plan. It would involve 
transporting troops and equipment by 
plane or small boats from the islands 
to Middle Hast mainland. We deem 
it more probable that Hitler will make 
a “deal” with realistic Turkish gov’t 
for free troop movements, possibly 


‘bringing pressure on Turks thru 


enigmatic Russia. If Turkey balks, 
there may be fighting. We hardly look 
for that now. 


Troubled Britain—Prospects are not 
bright for Britain. If plans work out 
-as suggested above, it seems not im- 
probable that Hitler may command 
Suez and rich Iran-Iraq oil fields be- 
fore last rose of Summer is faded and 
gone. He would still face problem of 
transporting the oil; but, conversely, 
Britain robbed of these stores, might 
find it hard to maintain her fleet in 
Mediterranean. British, as last resort, 
might salt oil deposits before retreat- 
ing, but that would not be a simple 
matter under surveillance of unfriend- 
ly local gov’ts. 

A more immediate problem is the 
attitude of pro-Nazi Iraq gov't which 
protests landing of British troops. 
There may be “shooting trouble” any 
day. 

Add to this situation the increasing 
symptoms of “invasion-itis’—constant 
violent pounding of Plymouth and 
Portsmouth; increasing activity of 
long-range guns on French coast; 
building of over 500 new airfields at 
strategic points; increased daylight 
reconnaissance, and finally the con- 
tributing factors of favorable weather 
and arrival of substantial stores from 
United States. 


” Charles 


Then, too, we cannot overlook 
the treacherous undercurrent in 
France. Hitler wants to oust 
Petain, or shear him of author- 
ity, and restore Laval; but La- 
val is a marked man and fears 
assasination. He won't return 
until Nazi element has more 
complete control. Hitler’s im- 
mediate purpose may be to move 
troops thru southern France 
and Spain for assault on Gibral- 

tar. But he also has an eye on the 
French fleet, to counter in some 
measure, British naval power. 

These portents should be viewed 
realistically, rather than pessimistic- 
ally. They do not necessarily foretell 
the end of hostilities. But, put them 
together and they certainly spell 
t-r-o-u-b-l-e. 

The fact that Britain was able to 
remove 80% of her troops from Greece, 
under fire, plus “as many Greeks as 
wished to continue the fighting” is an 
indication of weakness in the Nazi 
war machine. It now seems apparent 
that the blitzkreig technique cannot 
be continued more than a fortnight 
against strong opposition. Germans 


have not demonstrated ability to de-’ 


liver the knockout blow. Thus observ- 
ers are suggesting that a powerful 
counter-attack at an opportune mo- 
ment might be highly successful. If 
Britain can muster the man-power we 
may yet see such a move in the Mid- 
dle East. 


Over Here—Washington’s Watch & 
Ward society meets in continuous ses- 
sion to “view with alarm.” Many are 
prophesying we'll be “in” within 60 
days. . . . Roosevelt round-up of air- 
craft and cargo ships was planned 
some time ago, but publicity released 
as a follow-up to Churchill talk... «. 
President continues to watch public 
opinion closely, taking the “home- 
opathic” course toward belligerency; 
His gait may be described as a Gallup 
rather than a gallop. © 

In fairness to Lindberg, let’s remem- 
ber that Vallandigham, the Civil War 
critic, spoke after Ft. Sumpter fell. 


Haddon Spurgeon 
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. . » while the Iron is Hot 


“In this country, the nearly simultaneous outbreak of 
labor troubles in so many industrial centers seems to 
betray the hand of the pro-German agitator against 
our shipment of arms to the Allies.” 

Those words might have been written last week. Actually, 
they were printed in the Literary Digest, July 31, 1915. 

It is interesting, and enlightening to turn back through old 
newspaper files, as I recently have done, and review the American 
labor ‘situation in those critical years from 1915 through 1918. 
Time and again we find situations paralleling those of today. The 
same old threats and accusations bob up at every turn, Capital and 
Labor were at it hammer and tongs, while the rest of us stood on 
the sidelines and “viewed with alarm”. To refresh your memory, I 
cite a handful of headlines: “General Rail Strike Threatens!” 
“Half-Million on Strike!” ‘“"N. Y. Garment Workers to Walk Out!” 
“Lumber and Mill Workers Join Carpenter Strike!” “Brooklyn 
Torpedo Makers Quit Work!” “N. Y. Longshoremen Strike—Docks 
Congested !” 


There were many who accepted the dramatic explanation sug- 
gested by the Literary Digest excerpt. Spies and sabotage provided 
a common topic of conversation, while conservative papers took a 
more realistic stand. For example, the Albany Journal: “Recogni- 
tion of an obviously psychological moment for the enforcement of 
demands for higher wages is a more likely cause of the strike 
menace than the influence of German agents.” And the old New 
York World sagely observed that these “are prosperity and not pov- 
erty strikes.” Workers were, very literally, striking while the iron 
was hot! 

So it went through the busy years of 1916... 1917... 1918. 
On October 17, 1917—more than six months after our actual entry 
into the war—we find the New York Evening Sun commenting 
editorially: “The new strike prospects may oblige the government 
to put labor exorbitance in the same class with other profiteering, 
and deal with it accordingly.” And as late as March 2, 1918—nearly 
a year after our entry—the Denver Labor Bulletin presented the 
other side of the story: “Remove the suspicion of profiteering, and 
the labor problem, during the war, is solved.” 

I am not seeking here to draw any morals or reach any pro- 
found conclusions. I am merely suggesting that history is repeat- 
ing itself, and that American ingenuity and enterprise will once 
again find the way out of our transient troubles. 
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ADVERTISING 


other American emblems on packages 





Last week the United States Senate 
passed a bill prohibiting the use of 
the American flag in advertising mat- 
ter. Not only the flag itself but the 
“standard, colors, or ensign of the 
United States of America,” are covered 
in the measure. Use of the flag or 


will be forbidden. If the bill becomes 
a law, a number of national advertis- 
ers will have to change their labels, 
packages and other advertising ma- 
terial. Some may even have to find 
new brand names.—Printers’ Ink, 4- 
18-41, 


AGRICULTURE—Surplus 


Development of cotton overcoats for 
sheep is among the projects already 
under way at the four new laborato- 
ries established by the Government to 
work out industrial uses for surplus 
farm products. ... The coats are put 
on the animal in the fall and removed 
at spring shearing. The idea is that 
a better quality of wool, protected 
from dirt and other damage, will more 
than repay cost of the coats, while 
their use develops a new outlet for 
cotton—Ep Hapizey, “Washington 
Roundup,” Country Gentleman, 5-41. ; 


ANIMALS—In War 


That animals’ instinct of danger is 
keener than humans’ has had many 
proofs during the present war in Eng- 
and. A donkey had been some little 
ime in a London shelter for animals 
waiting removal to a place in the 
ountry. I was walking along this 
treet one day, when the donkey be- 
an to “He-haw” loudly. Someone 
ized my arm and dragged me quick- 
down into an air-raid shelter. 
“What's the hurry?” I panted. “I 
lidn’t hear the final warning.” 

A bomb exploding horribly near pre- 
ented an answer, When the noise 
ubsided, my rescuer nodded wisely 
nd explained, “That donkey is the 
t air-raid warning I’ve ever known. 
ever fails to tell us when danger is 
ear.” And so it proved.—E. M. Bv- 
HANAN, “Animals in War,” Hoard’s 
airyman, 4-10-41, 






















R —Australian 

The Australian Imperial Force is the 
most democratic of armies. There is 
no officer caste and privates never sa- 
lute officers in the street. Many of 
them consider it bad form to accept 
promotion. One Aussie, a wealthy 
sheep rancher in private life, was pro- 
moted to corporal five times and each 
time had to pick a fight and get jailed 
in order to remain a private. The 
Aussies never salute any officers but 
their own. In Whitehall recently an 
English major general stopped a non- 
saluting Aussie and demanded to 
know who he was. “I’m a kind of 
Aussie soldier,” was the reply. Said 
the officer: “Well, I’m a kind of major 
general and you owe me a salute.” 
Said the Aussie: “Okay,. brother, I'll 
give you a kind of salute.” And he 
did.—Life, 4-28-'41. 
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AVIATION—Traffic Regu- 
lation 


There will be crashes far worse than 
any yet experienced if we fail to fol- 
low the rules of the airways. Recently 
we have had reliable reports of several 
close calls between airlines and mili- 
tary planes. The Army is totally un- 
justified ig jeopardizing personnel and 
equipment, as well as civilian lives, 
by operating without properly filed 
flight plans. Such operation is not in 
the interest of national defense.—Edi- 
torial in Aviation, 4-41, 


AVIATION—Weather 


It is not generally known outside 
the industry, but one of aviation’s 
greatest needs is men who have expert 
knowledge of weather forecasting. ... 
We are training 73 Civilian Pilot 
Training Program graduates in 5 uni- 
versities which have accredited grad- 
uate courses in meteorology. Appli- 
cants pledge themselves to join Army 
or Navy Reserves or to accept employ- 
ment in U. S. Weather Bureau.—Civil 
4eronautics Journal, 3-41, 


BOOKS 


The editor of a newspaper asked his 
readers to send in remarks on the 
subject, “Books that have helped me.” 
One of the replies was: “My mother’s 
cook book and my father’s check 
book.”—- Christian Science Monitor.. 

ity ” 

In Norway the Nazis are trying to 
stimulate the. sale of their publica- 
tions by offering as prizes autographed 
pictures of Quisling, copies of books 
by him, or a day spent in his company. 
The sales remain small.—The Nation, 
4-19-'41. 

: “ ” 

The City Fathers of Franklin, Mas- 
sachusetts, wrote to Benjamin Frank- 
lin: 

“We have named our town after you, 
and we should like a donation of a 
sum of money from you in order that 
we may put a bell in the church 
steeple.” 

Replied Franklin; “I am very much 
honored, very glad indeed to send you 
a sum of money, only don’t buy a 
bell with it. Buy a public library, be- 
cause I have always preferred sense 
to sound.” 

They bought books.—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


CENSORSHIP 


To censor is to withhold. It is for 
one sector of the population, by vir- 
tue of its prestige and power and 
hence its control over the agencies of 





Say Not, The Struggle 
Naught Availeth 


This is the full text of the poem 
from which Winston CHURCHILL 
quoted in concluding his Sunday 
radio broadcast, It is by ArTruurR 
‘Huen Croven (pronounced CLurr) 
a@ contemporary and friend of Lord 
Tennyson: 


Say not, the struggle naught 
availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are 
vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they 
remain, 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be 


liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke con- 
cealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the 
fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the 
field. 
For while. the tired waves, vainly 
breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to 
gain, 


Far back, through creeks and in- 
lets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the 
main. 


And not’ by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in 
the light; 
In front, the sum climbs slow, how 
slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is 
bright. 





tion company. Each member kicks in 
a buck every four weeks to send cig- 
arettes and other such luxuries to stus 
dio draftees now in the army.—Jewish 
Chronicle, 4-18-'41, 


CRITICISM . 
Every business should get itself a 
highly umreasonable, cantankerous, 


and generally unprofitable customer, 
Then it should turn itself wrong-side 
out trying to please that account and 
make a profit on it at the same time. 
The unreasonable customer serves as 


a gadfly to keep everybody in the 


company on his toes. He can spot in- 
finitesimal lapses in quality and will 
yell as lustily about virtually non- 
existent flaws as the average custo- 
mer would if you delivered a con- 
signment of time-bombs to him, He 
will watch your bills so closely that 
if your bookkeeper ever takes the cent 
on a split-penny total he will threaten 
you with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

A dozen times a month you will long 
to Tell Him Off, and the lesson in 
self-restraint will be invaluable. You 
will undoubtedly never please this un- 
reasonable customer, but in trying you 
will develop an organization that will 
be the delight of your other custo- 
mers and the despair of your com- 
petitors.—The Postage Stamp. 











communication, to withhold data need- 
ed for the total group to carry on so- 
cial life efficiently and co-operatively. 
Wheras to propagandize is positively 
to distort the data that are necessary 
for group decisions and the enhance- 
ment of social welfare; to censor is 
to withhold such data altogether. As 
Lippmann has well phrased it: it is 
to erect a barrier between the event 
and the public. It is to transform a 
public event into a private one. It is 
the artificial creation of privacy.— 
Harotp Ruaese, That Men May Under- 
stand, (Doubleday, Doran, $2.75). 


CO-OPERATION 

Newest innovation: “Buck of the 
Week Club,”’—gotten up by employees 
of a Hollywood motion picture produc- 


Quote prophesies— 


—that “priorities” will become the 
next great national headache, with 
more and more raw and semi-fin- 
ished materials being diverted to 
the defense program. Thousands of 
manufacturers, all over the coun- 
try, will be forced into the produc- 
tion of defense items, because of 
inability to secure materials for 
their regular commercial lines. 

Already, the government is pre- 
paring a modification of the British 
“Bits-and-Pieces” system, whereby 
defense production will be widely 
distributed among small manufac- 
turers and assembly plants. 


The merchant with heavy inven- 
tories of durable goods is in an 
enviable position, although it is 
an Administration hope that rigid~ 
price control will prevent the real- 
ization of abnormal profits. 
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The defense production program, 
already too huge to measure in ordi- 
nary terms, is going to become even 
more prodigious. . . . Some govern- 
ment authorities compute that to han- 
dle even the present defense program, 
we shall require an investment of 
more than six billion dollars in build- 
ings and machines alone. 


Nor does the expansion stop here. 
Many consider this program entirely 
too small. They calculate that it 
should be sharply increased—doubled 
in some lines—to insure equality with 
the German Empire. If Britain falls, 
still a further upward revision will be 
necessary. 

Our industrial facilities are perhaps 
two-thirds greater than those of Ger- 
many and the German-controlled na- 
tions, including Italy. But at least 
half of the German and German-con- 
trolled facilities are devoted to war 
purposes. British production, much 
smaller, is now more than half given 
to war purposes. 

If we are able to live up to our 
present plans, perhaps 15% of our to- 
tal production this year will be for 
war purposes, Next year the percent- 
age may rise to 20%. Competent mili- 
tary economists assert we must con- 
template the necessity of doubling this 
effort; of devoting as much as 50% 
of our national income to war pur- 
poses. This almost certainly will be 
necessary if Great Britain fails and 
we face single-handed the double 
threat of a German Empire and Japan. 

We cannot increase our arm-making 
capacity as rapidly as events demand, 
but we must do so as quickly as pos- 
sible. ... One thing is certain: We'll 
need new capacity all the way down 
to the raw material sources. Under 
the program now envisaged, there 
would be no zinc, no copper, and no 
aluminum for civilian use. At least 30 
million tons of steel-making capacity 
would have to be diverted from civil- 
jan needs. Railroad transportation 
would have to be handled under a 
strict priorities system. 


This is a long cry from the comfort- 
able assertions of last Fall that we 
could handle most of the defense pro- 
gram on top of normal civilian pro- 
duction. . . . The British are desper- 
ately in need of more equipment 
to fight in Africa, Asia Minor, in the 
Far East, and for home defense.— 
Ernest Linptey (Abridged from Syn- 
dicated Column). 


DEFENSE—Education 

The first line of defense of a de- 
mocracy is education—because the 
first attack is directed at the heads 
and hearts of the people. While the 
forces of the mind resist and repel 
the disruptive aggression of anti- 
democratic propaganda, the economic 
and military defense can be made 
strong for the second line of defense. 
The schools, colleges, the press, radio 
and motion pictures, the civic, cultural 
and educational organizations consti- 
tute the forces of our first line of de- 
fense.—United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 


DEFENSE—Materials 

Uncle Sam is shy of aluminum, 
vitally needed for defense. 

Tin? We could use a lot of that, too. 
Reserves are low. 

Copper? Well, it seems that we 
haven’t enough of that, either, no- 
where near enough if the pace of the 
defense program is to be stepped up 
in tune with the times. 

We got to thinking about these 
items when we read about the boats 
which arrived from. Seuth Africa, 
loaded with a “valuable metal.” What 
metal? Aluminum? Copper? Tin? 

It was—you've guessed it—gold. 

One hundred and thirty-two million 
dollars worth of gold to add to the 
25 billion dollars’ worth we have bur- 
ied now. And we don’t know what to 
do with the gold we’ve got. 

How about plating our tanks with 
it—and dazzling the enemy army to 
death ?—Philadelphia Record, 4-21-41 


ECONOMY 


Before returning to his post as Lon- 
don correspondent for Collier's, Quen- 
tin Reynolds (The Wounded Don’t 
Cry) was received by President Roose- 
velt in his office at the White House. 
While he was there the President put 
through a trans-Atlantic call to an- 
other eminent statesman who is also 
an author, Winston Churchill (Blood, 
Sweat, & Tears). Mr. Reynolds was 
slightly startled when, after a conver- 
sation, he heard the President say to 
the Prime Minister, “I'll have to hang 
up now. My three minutes are up.” 









-19-"41, 


EDUCATION— 


Motion Pictures 

Lockheed Aircraft is considering 
the use of Walt Disney's animated 
cartoons as educational films for 
teaching apprentices in aviation shops 


—it is believed that the budding me- 
chanics will go for Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck a lot quicker than for 
the usual type of instructor:—Finan- 
cial World, 4-23-41. 


ERSATZ (Substitute) 
PRODUCTS 

War sends its participants franti- 
eally in search of substitutes when 
searcities develop. A Department of 
Commerce report says that Germany, 
pinched for leather, is finding that the 
lining of stomachs of large animals, 
normally used as foodstuff, makes 
satisfactory leather ersatz.—Washing- 
ton Review. 





—The Saturday Review of Literature, . 


“What Can I Do?” 


I have been receiving letters— 
hundreds of letters—all saying in 
effect: I want to do something for 
my country and for democracy. 
What can I do? 

Sometimes I think one trouble 
with our society is that we think 
too much in terms of “doing” and 
not enough in terms of “being.” 
Every human being creates an at- 
mosphere. . . . The sum of that 
atmosphere, created by millions of 
Americans, is what is known as 
“morale.” Without “doing” any- 
thing very active, you can help 
build up that morale, or tear it 
down, by your day-to-day be 
havior. ... ; 

The Battle of Britain is being 
won not only by the glorious R. A. 
F., the armed forces, naval power 
and home defense corps. . . . It is 
being won also by hundreds of 
thousands who just calmly hold 
confidence in Britain and Britain’s 
leadership, and never, for an in- 
stant, lose faith. 

Every American who never for 
an instant loses faith in American 
ideals of freedom and democracy, 
and testifies to that faith whenever 
the opportunity offers, is doing 
something for America in this hour. 
—Dorotny Tnompson, Ladies 
Home Journal, 5-'41. 











HEREDITY 

You can’t do much about your an- 
cestors, but you can influence your 
descendants enormously.—F. H. Ricx- 
arpson, “Should They Marry?” Hygeia, 
5-41, 
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INTERVENTION 


War, except in self defense, is a 
counsel of despair, despair because the 
world is bad, despair because peace- 
ful change is too slow and hard. It 
was the counsel of the Russian nihil- 
ists. . . . They believed in progress 
by catastrophe. Our modern American 
nihilists want catastrophe because 
they despair of getting progress any 
other way. . .. But experience after 
the last war in Germany, Italy and 
Russia does not suggest that catastro- 
phe is the road to something better. 
The trouble with the doctrine of pro- 
gress through catastrophe is that you 
can be sure of the catastrophe, but 
not of the progress. So of war as the 
path to freedom. You can be certain 
of war. The freedom is another mat- 
ter. . .. War, for this country, is a 
counsel of despair. It is a confession 
of failure. It is national suicide— 
Ropert M. Hurcnins, President, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from an address, 
“The Proposition is Peace.” 


LANGUAGE—Army Slang 


Army slang—some new, some old. 

Stars and Stripes—Beans. 

Jaw bone—credit, to buy on credit. 

Slum—a stew of meat, potatoes and 
onions. 

Beans—a ccmmissary officer. 

Holy Joe—the Chaplain. 

Black-strap—-liquid coffee. 

—Writer’s Digest, 4-41. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 

An air raid was going on, but a lit- 
tle thing like an air raiu isn’t going 
to stop the London policeman. He is, 
as ever, a marvel. A car ignored & 
signal, whereat the officer held up the 
traffic, stalked slowly over to the of- 
fender, and remarked: “Now look 
what you’ve done!” He proceeded to 
give the driver a good lecture, finish- 
ing up with “And you might have 
caused an accident.” All this while a 
first-class air raid was going on and 
a good barrage going up while death 
hovered overhead.—Marsorik Bacon, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 4-24-41. 


LAZINESS 

A patriarchal Mennonite farmer 
whose sons were assigned to a Con- 
scientious Objector’s Camp in lieu of 


{military training, was told that they 


would have to work eight hours a day 
—exploded: “Only eight hours. No son 
of mine is going to a place like that. 
These camps will only send my sons 
home lazy!”—Newsweek, 4-21-'41. 


THE NEW BOOKS... 


What You Want to Know About Them 


The White Cliffs—ALice Durr Muir- 
LER, Are Parents People? Gowns by 
Roberta, And One Was Beautiful 
(Coward-McCann, $1.00). 


Amongst the literati there is a say- 
ing, trite but true: “Poets are born, 
not paid.” If we except a small hand- 
ful of light versifiers of the Ogden 
Nash, Dorothy Parker school, the sad 
truth is that books of poetry simply 
do not sell. Poets—and their publish- 
ers—commonly accept this truism 
with resignation. Thus the achieve- 
ment of this slim volume in gaining 
—and retaining—a high spot on the 
Best Seller lists these five long months 
is in the nature of a minor miracle. 
This accomplishment, alone, should 
commend The White Cliffs to your in- 
terested notice. 


Yankee American Susan Dunne was 
startled to find tears on her cheek 
when “the white cliffs of Dover” were 
first pointed out rising steeply from 
the sea. Visitor of a week, she fell 
in love and stayed to become wife 
and mother in that sad generation of 
women destined to lose husbands to 
the first World War only to bear sons 
come to manhood for the second. 


A poignant poetic story, The White 
Cliffs does not cloak the English in 
garments of sentimentality. Head- 
strong, resentful of the British atti- 
tude toward Americans, this daughter 
of a prejudiced and outspoken father 
is not won over at once to the deep- 
seated, unbreakable traditions of her 
husband’s family and friends. The 
scorn which she as an American en- 
dured before the United States joined 
forces with the Allies made things 
doubly hard for a young bride whose 
soldier husband was no longer beside 
her to ward off the stinging shafts 
of sarcasm. “It’s true,” she sighed, 
“The English made life hard for those 
who did not come to her aid.” “But 
we will come in,” writes her father 
from the other side of the water. 


“We'll come in—we’ll fight and die 
Humbly to help them, and by and by, 
England will do us in the eye. 





They'll get colonies, gold and fame; 
And we’ll get nothing at all but blame. 
Blame for not having come before, 
Blame for not having sent them more 
Money and men and war supplies,, 
Blame if we venture to criticize. 
We're so damn simple—our skins so 
thin, 


We'll get nothing whatever, but we'll 
come in.” 


Yes, the American flag did parade 
through the streets of London, the 
war was won and Armistice declared. 
But Johnnie, the husband, did not re- 
turn. 


Young Percy—“The eldest son is 
always called Percy, dear,” ruled the 
indominitable mother-in-law, Lady 
Jean,—was brought up as his father 
before him. English through and 
though... As the years brought him 
from youth to manhood, his mother 
knew the die was cast—that war must 
come again. 


“Night after night I lay 
Steeling a broken heart to face 
the day 
When he, my son—would tread 
the very same 
Path that his father trod.” 


Could she give him up for England? 
Those years when Devon was the 
only home she knew, when the golden 
worth of the English people was dem- 
onstrated time and again, could not 
be put aside. Wildly she asked “Why 
should you die for England too?” “Is 
she not worth it, if I must?” was her 
son’s reply. And that was what Susan 
must answer for herself. Weighing 
truth against truth, her father’s words 
against her deep though reluctant af- 
fection for her mother-in-law; the 
England she knew and learned to love 
against the England of. history. The 
answer came: 
“TI am American bred, 
I have seen much to hate here— 
much to forgive, . 
But in a world where England is 
finished and dead, 
I do not wish to live.” 


a 












ORALE—British 


A London woman, a week or two 
0, warned to leave her house on 
account of a time bomb lying nearby, 


declared: “The landlord has tried to 
turn me out; the bailiffs have tried 
to get me out; I’m damned if Hitler's 
going to do it now.”—Viscount Ham 
Fax, speech before Pilgrims, 3-25-41. 








a OE Hie ee ya ae Ee So 
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MOTHER 

My mother is living proof that hap- 
piness is within yourself, because she 
has done nothing but work too hard, 
and yet I am sure she has been hap- 
py. . . . My mother probably knows 
as little about world affairs as any 
woman in our neighborhood. Yet she 
is the broadest-minded and most lib- 
eral of the lot. I don’t remember her 
ever telling me I couldn’t do some- 
thing. She always told me what she 
thought was right and what was 
wrong, and then it was up to me. 
When I was about 15 I forgot and 
left my corncob pipe lying on the 
windowsill one day when I went to 
school. When I got home that night 
she handed me the pipe and said, “I 
see you're smoking now.” I said, 
“Yes.” And that was all there was to 
that.—Excerpts from Erni PyLe’s 
column about his mother, written 
some years ago but reprinted soon 
after her recent death. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Jimmy Roosevelt and Sol Lesser are 
trying to obtain necessary permission 
from the U. S. and British govern- 
ments to do an autobiographical pic- 
ture of Winston Churchill to be called 
Prime Minister. If successful it will 
be the first biographical picture ever 
made of a living statesman.—Jewish 
Chronicle, 4-18-41. 


MUSIC—Radio 

I like everything about the radio 
except ifs programs. I marvel at the 
unprecedented opportunity for bring- 
ing good music and artistic enjoyment 
to the home, and equally at the un- 
precedented absence of good music 
and artistic enjoyment. I bow in pro- 
found admiration before the myster- 
ious wires, coils, switches, and vacuum 
tubes . . . to catch music from the 
air; but I tower with supreme con- 
tempt over the music finally caught 
by the mysterious coils, wires and 
vacuum tubes. Americans have bad 
music, but good music catchers.—Lin 
Yurana, With Love and Irony, (John 
Day, $2.75). 


NOISE 

The auto horn should be used as a 
warning—not as a love call, The dat- 
ing swain should at least be willing 
to climb the porch steps to his be- 
loved’s door.—Mayror Frorerro H. La 
Guarpia, Survey Midmonthly, 4-41. 


OPPRESSION—Nazi 
When it was reported abroad that 
food was being shipped from Spain 


to Germany, the German Ambassador 
gave out an indignant denial. He 
would give 1,000 pesetas, he said, to 
anyone who would step forward and 
offer proof of such shipments. The 
Spaniards laughed between their teeth. 
No one had shown any relish, they 
remarked, to spend 1,000 pesetas in 
a dungeon.—Christian Science Mon- 
itor, 4-9-’41. 


PRAYER—For Peace 


Several months ago, at the request 
of President Roosevelt, the ministers 
of the country led their congregations 
in special prayers for peace. It was 
a fine gesture, but a bit irrelevant. 
tf a man should jump from the 
Chrysler building, then repent of his 
folly halfway down and ask God to 
land him safely on the ground, he 
would be wasting his breath. He 
should have prayed sooner. According 
to all indications, this nation has al- 
ready decided what it wants and how 
it is going to get it. The peace we 
are after is the sort of peace which 
will leave our economic and political 
interests unchallenged in the world. 
We all want Japan and Germany to 
be disastrously defeated, so that Amer- 
ica and Great Britain may continue 
to hold the whip hand over Europe 
and Asia. ... But why bother with 
prayer? The issue is such that it can 
be settled only by the strongest bat- 
talions.—James M. Licuirrer, “Peace 
Prayers in Wartime,” Christian Cen- 
tury, 4-23-’41. 


PRISONS—Prisoners 

Hanging a tag on a man is not 
the way to rehabilitate him. Prison- 
ers, when their debt to society is paid 
and they are free once more, do not 
want to be known as “ex-convicts” but 
as plain human beings. A man who 
owes and pays a money debt does not 
become an “ex-debtor” so why the “ex- 
convict”?—Epwarp Howarp, The At- 
lantian, published by inmates at the 
U. 8. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


RACES—Aryan 

The so-called “New Order” of the 
Nazis presupposes the lion’s share of 
food and of everything else for the 
“Master Race” as so perfectly eluci- 
dated by Dr. Ley, a master type of 
the Master Race: 

“A lower race needs less food, less 
clothes and less culture than a higher 
race.”"—U. 8. Air Services, 3-41. 


RECREATION 
The desire of adults to forget war- 
time jitters in relaxing fun at home 


is reflected in increased demand for 
easy-to-play games. Parlor versions of 
bowling, skeet shooting and skeeball 
are being featured. Dozens of new ver- 
sions of marksmanship games played 
with darts and rubber band guns use 
everything from big game animals to 
hearts as a target board. . .. Radio 
programs have a group of game coun- 
terparts and marble games continue 
to flourish in new versions based on 
everything from national defense and 
G-men to hockey and baseball... . 
There is also a big increase in the 
ranks of adult hobbyists who delight 
in airplane and boat building.—Ameri- 
can Ezporter, 5-41. 


RELIGION 


The popular predilection for 
“preaching” on books and plays is a 
deplorable token of the lengths to 
which we are driven in the quest for 
entertaining material. This practice 
tends to turn the pulpit into a re- 
viewer’s stand, and to excuse the con- 
gregation from the arduous task of 
doing its own reading. . .. In ten 
years I have preached directly upon 
only two books: once upon “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” and many times 
upon the Bible, an excellent work 
which I commend to my colleagues as 
a source of countless inspiring and 
thought-provoking ideas.—JosHuva 
TRACHTENBERG, “The Reconstruction- 
ist,” The Biblical Digest. 

oe ” 

One day a Gentile friend took Nathan 
the wise, kind, understanding, gentle 
Jew, by the shoulder and said, “Nath- 
an, thou art not a Jew but thou art 
a Christian.” With twinkling eyes 
Nathan replied, “My friend, those 
qualities which you see in me and 
call Christian, I see in you and call 
Jew.,—STEWARBT W. McCLe.ianp, 
President of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, in a speech “Lincoln, the Tol- 
erant,” Vital Speeches of the Day, 
4-1-'41. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 

Recipe for a Wake—Take one stew- 
ed prune, one pickled peach, and one 
date. Saturate the peach and the 
prune with brandy or gin; if unable 
to procure these, beer will do, Place 
on the seat of a high-powered car and 
leave on the road for 30 minutes. Then 
garnish with broken glass, gravel, and 
serve cold on a stretcher. Very at- 
tractive in light-colored box, garnished 
with flowers.—Sparks from the Col- 
lision Prevention Bureau, Los Angeles 
Police Dep’t. 
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SAFETY—Safe Driving 

Selective service draftees who have 
been rejected because of poor eyesight 
will be deprived of drivers’ licenses 
in Massachusetts, according to the 
motor vehicle registrar of the common- 
wealth. “If they can’t see well enough 
to see the enemy,” he said, “they can’t 
see well enough to locate pedestrians 
in the streets.”—Motor, 4’41. 


SECRETS—Military 


Just because there’s a big war going 
on, it doesn’t mean that men have 
ceased to be human. 

In London, the head of Military In- 
telligence told me that most serious 
information leaks “come from the 
top.” He deplored how often impor- 
tant men “who should know better” 
spilled inte pearly ears secrets that 
were afterwards innocently blabbed 
by rosebud mouths all over London.— 
CxiaRE Boorne, Europe in the Spring, 
(Knopf, $2.50). 


THRIFT—Scotch 

Bulletin in Scotch church: “Those in 
the habit of putting buttons instead 
of coins in the collection plate will 
please put in their own buttons and 
not buttons from the cushions on the 
pews.” 


THOUGHT 

The world’s best safety device is 
located an inch or two above the 
eyebrows.—lIllinois Central Magazine, 
4-’41, 


WAR—Far East 


Parallels to the German reasoning 
and propaganda can be drawn in this 
instance described in Epear Snow's 
book Battle For Asia (Random, $3.75). 

Nearing Tientsin, I poked up a con- 
versation with some Japanese soldiers 
on the crowded train, to keep their 
rifles out of the small of my back. 
In a jargon of mixed English and 
Chinese I asked them why they were 
fighting China. We got along well 
enough after I invested a package of 
Camels as a confidence builder. No- 
body hates Japanese monopoly tobacco 
more than the Japanese; it is the line 
where chauvinism ends. If China had 
enough American cigarettes she might 
bribe the entire Japanese rank and 
file. 


“We Japanese are peaceful, but the 
Chinese keep making trouble for us,” 
said one pink-cheeked lad with bland 
face and jutting teeth. 


“The dirty Chinese murdered our 
people at Tungchow,” said another. 

“We came to save China from the 
Communists,” explained a third. “It- 
aly and Germany understand Japan, 
but America and England do not.” 





*Twas Ever Thus 


We have no navy worthy of the 
name, and nearly all our seaports 
are without proper defenses. ... 
This is a very humiliating posi- 
tion for a country like ours to be 
placed in. The indifference of Con- 
gressmen to the naval defense of 
the country is astounding. They 
waste their time over party squab- 
bles, vote billions of money for 
schemes intended to help bring 
votes to their respective sides on 
election day; but as to immediate 
creation of an enterprising, prompt 
and effective navy, which is of vast 
importance to the country, but lit- 
tle is done, and that little very 
slowly. . . . There should be fifty 
ships where now there is one. 
Every harbor in the country should 
be guarded by efficient sentinels 
consisting of vessels of high speed, 
ready for instant action, to main- 
tain and enforce the authority of 
this republic.—Scientific American, 
From the issue dated May 1891. 











WAR—Invasion 


It is not so strange that the British 
welcome the invasion aitempt. The 
better-informed ones realize that Ger- 
man chances of success are not fan- 
tastically small, but they welcome the 
test because, in spite of the ordeal 
ahead for England, they know that a 
failure- would be costly for the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe in planes, personnel 
and morale as the retreat from Mos- 
cow was to the Grand Army. But most 
of all the British, since they are sure 
it is coming, would like to get it over 
and done with, and see it for better 
or worse as a turning point in the 
war.—W. L. Wuire, “Invasion of Eng- 
land,” The Atlantic, 5-’41. 


WAR—Restrictions 

It is reported that the German Gov- 
ernment has forbidden conjurers to 
produce rabbits from hats, to make 
eggs disappear or to “use any trick 
that has an allusion to food or its 
likeness.” That seems to leave only 
the bowl of goldfish as liable to the 


arts of legerdemain—unless by any 
chance goldfish are now regarded as 
food in Germany. In common fairness 
to an ingenious profession the con- 
jurer might be allowed to produce just 
one small goldfish from an ersatz top- 
hat.—The Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly, 3-28-41. 


WAR—Weapons 

While British and South African 
troops converge on Addis Ababa from 
every frontier it is worth while re- 
membering that guerilla warfare 
against the Italian conquerors has 
been perpetual for the past five years. 
It has been waged at times with 
strange weapons. One Italian garrison 
in a strong position proved difficult 
to dislodge by any obvious method; 
so the assailants had recourse. to the 
less obvious. Honey is one of the great 
products of Abyssinia, and bee-hives 
are consequently numerous. One day 
every hive in a wide area round the 
Italian fort was collected and every 
one dexterously pitched over the sur- 
rounding wall after nightfall. In the 
morning the position was deserted.— 
The Spectator, 3-21-'41., 


W OMEN—In France 


One of the three main factors in 
the defeat of France was the French 
attitude to woman. ... Woman had 
officially no share in the national life. 
They could not own property or run 
a business, travel or direct the educa- 
tion of their children without the 
husband’s consent. ... If a woman 
has no interests outside her home the 
world seems a terrible place, because 
of her own ignorance of it, and her 
ideal becomes—shelter and security. 
She fights progress as sin; sport, be- 
cause it deflects the interests of her 
children, is forbidden whenever pos- 
sible. She knows nothing of condi- 
tions outside her very narrow circle; 
the poor are serfs to whom she ex- 
tends a carefully regulated charity 
under the guardianship of her church. 
From cradle upwards she trains her 
children to aspire to one ideal, a safe 
democratic job, from which dismissal 
is practically impossible, with a pen- 
sion at the end of it. This has devel- 
oped a race with the mentality of age 
that is no match for the barbarian 
who may be without culture but is 
certainly vigorous.—Bryuerx, “Factors 
in the Defeat of France,” Life and Let- 
ters Today, London, 3-41, 
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Tribute to a Queen 


This little verse, written by Mary 
Winter, of Chicago, so delighted 
England’s Elizabeth that she has 
had it framed, and counts the man- 
uscript among her cherished pos- 
sessions: 

London Bridge is falling down, 

My fair lady, 

Be it said to your renown 

That you wore your gayest 

gown, 

Your bravest smile, and stayed 

in town 

When London Bridge was fall- 

ing down. 











WOMEN—In Holland 


A Dutchman was recently expatiat- 
ing on the folly of giving women the 
vote. ... He declared that in Holland 
there was greater efficiency among 
the female sex where they did not 
possess that doubtful privilege. He 
pointed to the fact that the Dutch 
woman sits with one foot on the spin- 
ning wheel or churn and with the 
other she rocks the cradle containing 
twins; with her hands she knits socks 
for her husband, while on her knee 
rests a book from which she is im- 
proving her mind by study. And all 
the while she sits on a cheese, press- 
ing it for market.—The Royal Neigh- 
bor, 5-41. 


YOUTH 


When there is a really tough job 
to be done, get an experienced man 
to do it ... but when there is a job 
that is so tough it is impossible, only 
a@ young man can do it.—Bditorial in 
Future, 441. 


It takes a war to rouse the nation 
to an interest in its young people. 
Youth can save the nation from de- 
feat. Youth can rebuild the world aft- 
er victory. That much is evident from 
what is happening at the present 
time, and all classes of Youth are play- 
ing their part. ... It is of little use 
to build a new University, a new Hos- 
pital, or a new and beautiful Cathe- 
dral, if you pay no attention to the 
young people who will move in and 
eventually take control of those very 
institutions, It is foolish to formulate 
war aims and make plans for a new 
world if you disregard the people up- 
on whose shoulders will fall the re- 
sponsibility of carrying them out.— 
Lorp Somers, successor as Chief Scout 
to Lord Baden-Powell, The Fortnight- 
ly, 4°41. 


Good Stories you can use... 


Wisecracks of 
the Week 


Experts are only mechanics 
away from home.—Wittiam 5. 
KNUDSEN, 

“ ” 


A Committee is a group of per- 
sons who can do nothing as in- 
dividuals, and who meet collect- 
ively to decide that nothing can 
be done. 


Once we were proud of President 
Washington because he threw a 
dollar across the Delaware, and 
now President Roosevelt is throw- 
ing seven billions clear across the 
ocean.—Advertising Age, 4-21-'41. 

“ ” 

Making a fool of yourself is not 
so bad if you have sense enough 
to know who did it.—Grorce Brr- 
NARD SHAW. 

“oe ” 


People who are as naive as to be- 
lieve that all-out doesn’t mean all 
in, will soon know better.—The 
American Guardian. 

+“ ” 

From the way the Golden Rule 
has been shattered, internatian- 
ally speaking, we're off the gold 
standard in more ways than one. 


| We picked up this story from one 


of the sub-contractors engaged in 
building a huge army post somewhere 
in the deep South. 

Down a steep, twisting grade came 
a ten-ton truck, loaded to capacity 
with dynamite. At the wheel sat a 
mountain youngster, a raw recruit 
from a neighboring settlement. As he 
guided his dangerous cargo over the 
treacherous path, the boy puffed un- 
concernedly at a halfssmoked cigar- 
ette. 

From his temporary shack office a 
straw-boss looked up. At one quick 
glance he took in truck, dynamite and 
the live cigarette. He sprang to his 
feet, yelling and frantically waving 
his arms, as he raced in the direction 
of the truck. 

“Throw away that cigarette, you 
xx!! x! Throw it away!” 

Slowly, methodically, the mountain 
boy applied the brakes, brought his 
craft to a groaning, screeching halt, 


and finally, removing the cigarette 
from his lips, deposited it by the road- 
side. 

When at last he could spare the 
breath, the boss expostulated: “You 
idiot! You lunatic! You lunkhead! 
Don’t you know better than to smoke 
a cigarette when you're haulin’ dyna- 
mite? Don’t you know a spark is likely 
to set off ten tons o’ that stuff and 
blow this whole countryside to smith- 
ereens?” 

The boy was frankly impressed, but 
bewildered. Slowly, he turned his puz- 
zled blue eyes upon the excited speak- 
er. A wrinkle of earnest refiection 
was. furrowed on his brow, as he 
drawled, “Well, Mister, it ain’t been 
a doin’ it!” 








LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


By May Rosson 

Just before Christmas I visited 
my great-granddaughter, Virginia 
May Robson Gore, in New York. 
I took her a lovely gift and we 
became quite chummy. I called 
her Sweetie Pie and she called me 
May. We all dreaded the time I 
must return to Hollywood, certain 
it would break the baby’s heart. 





On the appointed day they urged 
me to steal away without say- 
ing good-by, but I wouldn’t do 
that. I crept up to Virginia’s 
room and told her I was leaving. 
She kissed me quickly on the 
cheek, pressed my hand, and said 





casually, “Well good-by. You must 
come and see me again when you 
can afford another present.”— 
—The American Magazine. 


At a golf course in the London area 
a bomb disposal squad sergeant was 
walking up a fairway, accompanied by 
the local club’s pro, to locate a couple 
of delayed action bombs and plan for 
their disposal. 

After several nervous glances over 
his shoulder the sergeant asked, “Any 
golf being played here?” 

“Not much today,” replied the pro. 

“Glad of that,” the sergeant re- 
marked, “I don’t want to get a smack 
fh the back of the neck with a golf 
ball; that’s blasted dangerous.” Where- 
upon, greatly relieved, the sergeant 
proceeded to handle the less disturb- 
ing matter of the bomb.—Golf Month- 
ly, England. 








